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PLAN  OF  REORGANIZATION 


OF  THE 


UNITED  STATES  INDIAN  SERVICE 


This  proposed  plan  of  reorganization  of  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs 
is  the  result  of  many  years’  study  of  our  Indian  problem. 

All  of  the  nineteen  sub-divisions  are  based  on  reports,  surveys, 
conclusions  of  field  observers,  publications  and  general  research.  These 
have  been  assembled  and  are  available  if  desired. 

First . That  the  office  of  Indian  Affairs,  Department  of  Interior,  be 
independent  of  political  control,  and  that  the  Commissioner  and  the 
Board  of  Advisors  herein  proposed  be  appointed  in  the  manner  recom- 
mended in  the  third  paragraph.  That  he  or  they  be  not  removed  except 
for  age,  physical  disability,  or  failure  to  discharge  properly  the  duties  to 
which  they  are  assigned. 

Second.  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  be  requested  to 
appoint  a committee  to  be  composed  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  President  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences,  who  shall  nominate  to  the  President 
some  person  eminent  in  his  knowledge  of  the  American  Indians  and 
their  needs  and  recommend  his  appointment  as  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs.  Also,  that  they  nominate  to  the  President  a person  equally 
qualified  to  serve  as  Assistant  Commissioner. 

Third.  That  when  the  Commissioner  and  the  Assistant  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs  shall  have  been  appointed  on  recommenda- 
tion of  the  committee  aforesaid,  the  appointees  shall  hold  office  during 
good  behaviour  or  until  retired  under  the  provision  of  the  Retirement 
Law. 
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Fourth.  That  the  United  States  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners 
be  changed  to  Board  of  Advisors  and  that  there  be  appointed  nine 
persons  of  high  character  and  recognized  ability,  each  one  of  whom  shall 
be  a competent  authority  in  one  of  the  following  subjects: 

A Health  and  Sanitation. 

B Education. 

C Property  Rights  and  Finance. 

D Agriculture  and  Stock  Raising. 

E Irrigation  and  Conservation. 

F Mineral  and  Oil  Resources. 

G Forestry. 

H Native  Arts  and  Industries. 

I Community  Life  and  Social  Service. 

That  these  persons  devote  their  entire  time  to  Indian  affairs  and  be 
paid  salaries. 

Fifth.  That  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  with  the  assist- 
ance, counsel,  and  cooperation  of  the  Board  of  Advisors,  give  earnest 
and  careful  consideration  to  the  following:  that  the  laws,  rules,  and 
methods  of  procedure,  including  instructions  to  school  superintendents 
or  agents  of  the  Indian  Service,  be  codified  and  brought  within  workable 
compass.1 

Sixth.  That  the  plan  of  Indian  administration  so  successfully 
followed  in  Canada  be  adopted  for  the  government  of  the  Indian  tribes 
in  the  United  States,  so  far  as  may  be  practicable.  (See  Page  26.) 

Seventh.  That  the  clerical  force  of  the  Indian  Bureau  be  reduced 
to  a minimum  working  basis,  and  that  the  money  thus  saved  be  utilized 
in  meeting  the  salaries  of  fewer  but  more  competent  officials,  particularly 
the  heads  of  or  assistants  in  the  nine  divisions  recommended  under 
section  four. 

Eighth.  That  agents  or  school  superintendents  be  given  authority 
to  deal  directly  with  the  Indians  in  minor  matters. 

Ninth.  That  all  persons  having  less  than  one-fourth  quantum  of 
Indian  blood  be  considered  whites  and  stricken  from  the  rolls. 

1The  “Laws  Relating  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  in  Oklahoma”  covering  the  years 
1890-1914  fill  587  pages.  Published  at  Washington,  1915,  for  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. These  587  pages  are  for  one  state.  This  is  over  seven  times  as  large  as  the  laws  and 
rules  concerning  Indians  in  the  whole  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  Legislation  prior  to  1890 
and  subsequent  to  1914  fills  many  additional  pages. 
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Tenth.  That  there  be  a complete  reorganization  of  the  Indian 
police  system,  and  that  the  Canadian  Mounted  Police  be  taken  as  an 
example  worthy  to  be  followed.  That  by  means  of  such  police  force  on 
reservations,  superintendents  or  subordinates  be  enabled  to  give  ade- 
quate protection  to  the  Indians  under  their  jurisdiction  against  the 
aggression  of  the  whites. 

Eleventh.  That  the  transfer  system  be  abolished  or  greatly  cur- 
tailed. 

Twelfth.  That  the  Indians  be  consulted  frequently  as  to  their 
property  and  funds. 

Thirteenth.  That  the  Indians  be  encouraged  to  form  business 
committees  for  the  management  of  their  own  affairs. 

Fourteenth.  That  the  allotting  of  land  to  Indians  be  curtailed 
rather  than  expanded. 

Fifteenth.  That  real  and  thorough  inspections  be  made  by  com- 
petent employees. 

Sixteenth.  That  the  salaries  of  physicians,  field  matrons,  nurses, 
and  inspectors  be  increased. 

Seventeenth.  That  the  health  and  property  rights  and  morals  of 
Indians  be  placed  above  every  other  consideration. 

Eighteenth.  That  our  policy  of  education  be  continued,  but  with 
certain  changes. 

Nineteenth.  That  the  recommendations  or  requests  of  Indian 
councils  or  groups  of  real  Indian  individuals  be  given  more  earnest 
consideration. 

THE  NINETEEN  POINTS  DISCUSSED  IN  DETAIL 

First.  Frequently  the  statement  has  been  made  that  the  Office  of 
Indian  Affairs  is  beyond  political  control.  This  is  not  correct.1  Since 
the  year  1834  there  have  been  thirty-two  Commissioners  and  one  Acting 
Commissioner.  It  will  thus  be  observed  that  the  official  tenure  of 
Commissioners  has  averaged  less  than  three  years.  Mr.  Sells,  the  pre- 
decessor of  Mr.  Burke,  was  the  longest  in  service  of  any  Commissioner 

1 The  American  Indian.  1914.  Pages  162  and  163. 

The  Indian  Dispossessed,  pp.  292-3.  S.  K.  Humphrey,  1906. 
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With  few  exceptions.  Commissioners  of  Indian  Affairs  have  been 
appointed  by  the  incoming  President  of  the  United  States,  and  usually 
have  been  of  the  political  faith  of  the  new  administration. 

In  Canada,  Doctor  Duncan  C.  Scott,  Deputy  Superintendent 
General  of  Indian  Affairs,  has  served  for  more  than  thirty-five  years. 
Much  of  the  inefficiency  evinced  in  the  management  of  our  dependent 
wards  is  due  to  the  fact  that  as  soon  as  a Commissioner  becomes  familiar 
with  the  Indians’  needs,  and  sometimes  before,  a successor  is  appointed. 
This  applies  equally  to  many  of  the  supervisors,  superintendents,  field 
clerks,  and  others  of  the  Service.  While  most  of  these  are  under  Civil 
Service,  convenient  ways  are  found  to  secure  the  appointment  of  others. 

Second.  A Committee  should  be  appointed  to  select  a person 
thoroughly  conversant  with  all  phases  of  the  Indian  situation,  to  serve 
as  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  In  no  derogatory  sense  is  the  state- 
ment made  that  if  appointments  to  the  office  of  Commissioner  and 
Assistant  Commissioner  are  made  in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  we  may  or 
may  not  better  the  condition  of  our  Indians.  The  appointments  should 
be  carefully  considered  and  made  for  an  indefinite  period,  as  in  the  cases 
of  certain  judges. 

Third . In  order  that  the  best  possible  men  be  selected  for  the  two 
offices  mentioned,  it  is  recommended  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  that  he  appoint  a Committee  composed  of  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Interior,  Smithsonian  and  National  Academy  of  Science.  Because  of 
their  high  standing,  intelligence  and  knowledge  of  primitive  and  depend- 
ent peoples,  they  will  be  enabled  to  select  the  proper  officers  to  give 
immediate  direction  to  the  many  phases  of  Indian  affairs.  These 
appointments  are  not  to  be  changed  by  the  incoming  political  party. 

Fourth . On  appointment  the  Committee  will  at  once  place  in 
effect  certain  recommendations.  Nine  persons,  each  an  expert  in  one  of 
the  subjects  named,  should  be  selected  to  take  over  the  present  ma- 
chinery of  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs  under  the  important  sub-head 
presented  on  page  3.  The  Commissioner  would  be  chairman  of  the  new 
Board.  Some  of  these  men  might  be  drawn  from  persons  already  in  the 
Service.  The  change  to  an  Advisory  Board  is  no  reflection  on  the 
Board  of  Indian  Commissioners.  Yet  these  members  cannot  devote 
entire  time  to  the  Indian  problem,  although  one  or  two  might  serve  on 
the  Advisory  Board.  In  some  respects  this  will  parallel  what  the 
Indian  Office  already  has  in  effect.  The  gain  is  considerable  and  to 
advantage  as  we  would  then  have  one  Board,  each  member  the  head  of  a 
Department.  Should  a present  head  of  one  of  these  divisions  exhibit 
special  qualifications  and  expert  knowledge,  then  he  or  she  should  be 
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retained  in  office.  The  Committee  and  the  Commissioner  and  the 
Assistant  Commissioner  should  consult  and  confer  fully  with  reference 
to  appointments.  It  might  be  well  for  them  to  summon  for  consultation 
members  of  various  philanthropic  and  scientific  bodies  concerned  in 
work  among  Indians,  and  they  might  also  consult  with  past  and  present 
officials  and  subordinates  of  the  Indian  Bureau.  These  nine  experts 
should  take  over,  as  stated,  the  detailed  management  of  each  of  the  nine 
divisions.  Such  of  the  employees  as  commend  themselves  to  the  Board 
of  Advisors,  the  Commissioner  and  Assistant  Commissioner  should  be 
retained  in  the  Service. 

Fifth  and  Sixth.  There  have  been  one  or  two  attempts  at  codifying, 
reducing  or  systematizing  the  multitudinous  laws,  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  United  States  Indian  Service.1  An  extended  report  of  269  pages 
on  this  subject  was  prepared  by  a Committee  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives in  compliance  with  House  Resolution  134,  64th  Congress,  first 
session.2 3  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  detail  as  to  other  attempts  to 
reduce  to  workable  compass  our  conflicting  and  numerous  laws,  rules, 
regulations,  methods  of  procedure,  etc. 

In  this  connection  it  is  well  to  contrast  the  Canadian  management 
of  Indians  with  our  own. 

“Canada  has  an  Indian  Act;  it  is  contained  in  fifty-four  pages  and  is 
fully  indexed.  A thousand  such  pages  would  not  contain  the  Indian  law 
of  the  United  States. 

“The  regulations  in  the  form  of  instructions  to  Indian  agents  in 
Canada  are  contained  in  ninety-two  short  paragraphs  which  would  fill 
less  than  three  columns  in  a newspaper.  A Sunday  edition  of  a New 
York  newspaper  would  not  contain  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
United  States  Indian  Service.4 

“The  Canadian  Indian  school  regulations  are  contained  in  a booklet 
of  eight  pages,  which  would  occupy  little  more  than  one  column  in  a 
newspaper.  The  regulations  of  the  United  States  Indian  Schools  fill 
forty-two  pages. 

1 In  1914  there  was  compiled  a “Proposed  Indian  Act.”  This  is  comprehensive  in 
treatment,  yet  will  not  fill  over  55  printed  pages.  It  is  still  in  manuscript  and  no  one  seems 
to  know  why  it  was  not  considered,  although  prepared  by  one  long  in  Indian  Service. 

2 in  addition  W.  K.  Watkins,  Esq.,  who  made  the  examination,  presents  a pamphlet 
of  31  pages  on  his  findings.  This  bears  the  date  of  April  20th,  1917. 

3 “Laws  and  Regulations  Relating  to  Indians  and  their  Lands.”  1913.  By  Oscar 
H.  Lipps,  Supervisor  of  U.  S.  Indian  Service.  A pamphlet  of  91  pages  which  presents  a 
digest  of  many  of  the  rulings  with  reference  to  Indians  and  their  lands. 

4 The  Administration  of  Indian  Affairs  in  Canada.  Frederick  H.  Abbott,  Washington, 
1914.  Page  ai. 
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“ I could  have  brought  Canada’s  laws,  rules  and  regulations  relating 
to  Indian  administration  all  back  to  Washington  with  me  in  my  coat 
pocket.” 

Since  the  publication  of  this  report  by  Mr.  Abbott  the  writer  has 
addressed  Doctor  Duncan  C.  Scott,  Deputy  Superintendent  General  of 
Indian  Affairs,  and  has  received  two  communications  from  him.1  The 
present  Canadian  Indian  Act  and  the  regulations  or  instructions  to 
Indian  agents  together  with  the  school  regulations  occupy  a few  more 
pages  than  the  number  stated  by  Mr.  Abbott.  This  is  due  to  a few 
recent  additions. 

The  writer  ventures  the  opinion  the  grand  total  is  not  more  than 
5%  of  our  printed  matter  along  the  same  lines  — if  that  much.  This 
publication  known  as  the  Canadian  Indian  Act , together  with  the  in- 
structions to  both  agents  and  teachers,  is  concrete,  brief,  direct  and  to 
the  point.  It  appears  to  cover  all  phases  of  Indian  management.  It  is 
unthinkable  that  we  of  the  United  States  can  not  so  systematize  and 
clarify  our  own  Indian  administration.  Let  us  earnestly  recommend  to 
the  Commissioner  and  Board  of  Advisors  that  they  make  careful  study 
of  the  Canadian  Indian  Act  and  apply  it  so  far  as  possible  to  our  Indians. 

Seventh.  This  need  present  no  insuperable  difficulties.  There  is  a 
small  army  of  stenographers,  accountants,  clerks  and  others  employed 
in  Washington  as  well  as  at  the  larger  reservations.  Much  of  their  time 
is  occupied  in  answering  unnecessary  communications.  Mr.  Sells  in  his 
report  for  1918  states  that  242,928  communications  were  received  during 
the  year.  There  were  also  260  persons  employed  in  the  Indian  Office  in 
Washington.  In  Mr.  Burke’s  report  for  1923  there  were  252  employees 
in  the  Indian  Office  in  Washington,  but  he  does  not  state  how  many 
communications  were  received  or  sent.  It  is  to  be  assumed  that  last  year 
more  communications  were  sent  then  were  received.  In  the  Canadian 
Indian  Office  at  the  time  of  Abbott’s  report2  there  were  39  persons 
employed  and  they  handled  nearly  40,000  letters.  Counting  all  stenog- 
raphers and  clerks  in  the  United  States  Indian  Service  for  1914  there 
were,  in  round  numbers,  about  600.  It  appears  that  in  Canada  they 
make  general  use  of  form  letters  as  do  many  of  our  large  business  houses. 
Great  numbers  of  communications  received  or  sent  out  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs  and  his  subordinates  relate  to  some  fifteen  or 

1 In  substance  he  says  the  Abbott  report  is  correct,  and  is  descriptive  of  existing  con- 
ditions today. 

2 This  important  document  is  out  of  print  and  there  have  been  many  requests  for 
copies.  It  is  easily  the  best  presentation  of  Indian  Administration  comparisons  (Canada 
and  the  United  States)  ever  published. 
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sixteen  subjects.  They  might  vary  somewhat  in  detail,  but  in  general 
they  are  the  same.  For  all  of  these  form  letters  might  be  employed,  thus 
resulting  in  an  enormous  saving  to  the  Indian  Service.  The  amount  of 
money  thus  conserved  would  be  very  considerable  and  could  be  well  used 
in  granting  increased  salaries  to  the  medical  staff,  field  matrons,  and 
certain  of  the  employees. 

Eighth  and  Tenth . Agents  or  superintendents  may  enjoy  more 
initiative  and  freedom  at  present  than  in  the  past.  There  may  be  a 
difference  of  opinion  on  that  score,  yet,  even  granting  this,  the  Canadian 
system  is  far  superior  to  our  own.  The  Indian  Agents  in  Canada  are 
given  magisterial  jurisdiction  by  the  Indian  Act.  They  are  ex-officio 
justices  of  the  peace  and  have  the  power  and  authority  of  two  justices 
within  the  territorial  limits  of  their  jurisdiction.  They  are  also  given  a 
free  hand  in  matters  of  minor  importance.  In  remote  districts  the 
Northwest  Mounted  Police  maintain  order  and  discipline  and  arrest 
offenders.  When  Inspector  E.  B.  Linnen  and  the  author  of  this  report 
were  at  White  Earth  we  ascertained  that  much  of  the  trouble,  graft,  and 
suffering  would  have  been  minimized,  if  not  eliminated,  had  the  police 
been  properly  organized  and  given  authority.1  The  same  applies  to  the 
Pueblo  situation  where  Mexicans  and  others  moved  Indian  fences  at 
night;  to  the  Yakima  reserve  where  white  people  opened  their  own 
water  gates  and  closed  those  of  the  Indians.2  Our  superintendents 
either  do  not  have  or  do  not  enforce  police  power,  or  they  (in  instances) 
seem  unable  to  prevent  white  men’s  trespass  on  Indians.  The  two 
recommendations  published  on  page  89  of  Mr.  Abbott’s  book  should  be 
heeded  by  us.  They  are  as  follows:  — 

“The  exercise  of  magisterial  authority  by  Indian  agents  in  Canada 
is  one  of  the  main  reasons  for  the  efficiency  of  administration  on  its 
Indian  reserves.  Similar  jurisdiction  should  be  conferred  by  Congress 
on  Indian  superintendents  in  the  United  States. 

“The  definite  judicial  procedure  for  the  punishment  of  offenses  on 
Indian  reservations  in  Canada  suggests  a proper  substitute  for  the 
anomalous,  incomplete,  unregulated  and  irresponsible  judicial  procedure 
of  the  so-called  courts  of  Indian  offenses  on  unallotted  Indian  reserva- 
tions in  the  United  States. 

“The  Indian  liquor  laws  and  methods  of  administering  them,  in 
Canada,  furnish  models  which  should  be  adopted  by  our  government.” 

1 Indian  Police  were  effective  under  Commissioner  Jones.  See  Report  of  1897, 
page  99. 

2 The  Crime  against  the  Yakimas.  L.  V.  McWhorter,  1913. 
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Ninth.  Our  Government  has  never  clearly  defined  what  constitutes 
an  Indian.  The  Canadian  Indian  Act  does  so  One  of  the  interpreta- 
tion clauses  of  the  Act  is  as  follows:  — 

“Indian”  means 

(1)  any  male  person  of  Indian  blood1  reputed  to  belong  to  a 
particular  band, 

(2)  any  child  of  such  person, 

(3)  any  woman  who  is  or  was  lawfully  married  to  such 
person. 

This  fixes  the  descent  in  the  male  line.  Any  Indian  woman  who 
marries  a white  man  ceases  to  be  an  Indian,  as  provided  by  Section  14 
of  the  Act.  The  children  of  this  union  take  the  status  of  the  father 
and  are  not  Indians. 

In  the  Indian  Act,  1906  (pp.  5-6)  the  following  is  of  interest  in  this 
connection:  — 

14.  “Any  Indian  woman  who  marries  any  person  other  than  an 
Indian,  or  a non-treaty  Indian,  shall  cease  to  be  an  Indian  in  every 
respect  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act,  except  that  she  shall  be  entitled 
to  share  equally  with  the  members  of  the  band  to  which  she  formerly 
belonged,  in  the  annual  or  semi-annual  distribution  of  their  annuities, 
interest  moneys  and  rents:  Provided  that  such  income  may  be  com- 
muted to  her  at  any  time  at  ten  years’  purchase  with  the  approval  of  the 
Superintendent  General.” 

“It  provides  definitely  the  steps  by  which  the  Indian  can  attain  to 
full  citizenship;  and  instead  of  leaving  him  between  Scylla  and  Charybdis 
as  to  his  legal  status,  as  we  have  done  in  some  cases  in  the  United  States, 
making  him  subject  to  the  Federal  Government  for  one  purpose,  to  the 
State  Government  for  another  (and  in  some  cases,  as  among  the  Pueblos 
and  in  the  State  of  New  York  and  in  Iowa,  absolutely  uncertain  as  to 
what  government  or  authority  he  is  responsible  to)  Canada  provides 
definitely,  and  without  ambiguity,  a judicial  means  for  the  protection 
of  the  Indian  and  his  property,  as  well  as  for  his  punishment  when  he 
does  wrong.  This  procedure  is  so  clear  that  he  who  runs  may  read;  it  is 
in  striking  contrast  with  the  haphazard  judicial  system,  or  lack  of  system, 
found  in  the  so-called  courts  of  Indian  offenses  on  unallotted  Indian 
reservations  in  the  United  States,  where  the  list  of  offenses,  and  the 
measures  and  method  of  punishment  to  be  found  are  as  variable  as  the 
unregulated  judgments  of  the  various  superintendents  who  really  direct 

1 Meaning  preponderance  of  Indian  blood. 
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the  Indian  courts,  from  whose  decision  there  is  no  appeal,  to  which  no 
definite  jurisdiction  is  given  by  law  and  for  the  execution  of  whose  de- 
cisions no  definite  local  legal  machinery  is  provided.1 

“An  individual  Indian  in  Canada  may  sell  or  buy  or  otherwise 
dispose  of  personal  property  or  money  to  his  credit  without  writing  to 
Ottawa  for  authority.  The  cumbersome  individual  Indian  money 
system  in  vogue  in  this  country  is  unknown  there.  The  Canadian 
Indian,  while  more  supervised  and  advised  and  even  more  restricted  in 
the  handling  of  his  live  stock  or  farm  produce  than  the  Indian  in  this 
country,  still  is  left  free  to  find  the  best  market  or  to  make  the  best 
purchases  possible  and  given  practically  full  control  of  his  resources,  and 
the  Indian  agent  is  not  hampered  by  being  required  to  keep  an  elaborate 
set  of  books  with  the  bank  on  behalf  of  individual  Indians  and  to 
write  hundreds  of  letters  to  the  Ottawa  office  for  authority  to  take 
every  step  along  the  way.  He  acts  according  to  his  best  judg- 
ment in  permitting  the  Indian  to  handle  his  personal  property,  while 
he  sends  monthly  reports  of  what  he  does  to  the  head  office.  Mean- 
while, the  Indian  is  getting  daily  training  in  individual  responsibility 
and  every-day  business  practices,  under  the  constant  advice  of  the 
superintendent.” 

Because  of  our  including  as  Indians  a horde  of  persons  in  which 
white  culture  predominates,  no  end  of  complications  and  trouble  have 
ensued.  As  late  as  1914  the  Creek  Indians,  assembled  in  council,  pro- 
tested against  the  arbitrary  admission  of  2,920  newborn  citizens  and  the 
grant  to  them  of  2,920  allotments  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
in  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  Creek  Nation.  The  entire  subject  is 
covered  fully  in  a pamphlet  of  64  pages.2 

Numerous  other  similar  instances  of  injustice  might  be  cited. 
The  writer  particularly  mentions  this  as  it  is  indicative  of  the  serious 
consequences  due  to  our  having  no  clear  definition  of  an  Indian  and  our 
deliberate  inclusion  in  the  rolls  of  persons  who  are  essentially  not 
Indians.3  The  entire  subject  should  be  gone  into  thoroughly  by  the 
Commissioner,  the  Assistant  Commissioner  and  their  Board  of  Advisors. 
Above  all,  Congress  should  immediately  define  an  Indian  and  remove 

1 The  Administration  of  Indian  Affairs  in  Canada,  pages  28-29.  Frederick  H.  Abbott, 
Washington,  1914. 

2 Message  of  Moty  Tiger,  Principal  Chief  of  the  Creek  Nation,  Extra-Ordinary  Session 
of  the  National  Council  of  said  Nation  called  by  Authority  of  an  Act  of  Congress.  Okmul- 
gee. September  1,  1914. 

3 The  whole  White  Earth  tragedy  centered  in  “What  is  an  Indian,”  House  Resolution 
103,  191 1 and  1912.  Nos.  1 to  45.  Covers  every  aspect  of  the  White  Earth  scandal. 
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all  persons  of  less  than  one-fourth  quantum  of  Indian  blood  from 
the  rolls. 

Such  a procedure  would  have  a very  far-reaching  and  beneficial 
effect  in  that  it  would  reduce  our  administration  to  those  who  are  real 
Indians.  It  would  then  be  practicable  to  reduce  the  clerical  force, 
curtail  endless  correspondence  and  be  able  to  concentrate  our  efforts  on 
those  who  need  help. 

Eleventh.  In  the  year  1913,  in  Canada,  there  was  scarcely  an 
important  transfer  made  in  the  entire  field  service,  yet  in  the  United 
States  a large  percentage  of  employees  on  reservations  either  petitioned 
for  a change  or  were  sent  elsewhere.  This  has  a very  deleterious  effect 
on  the  efficiency  of  the  Service,  which  has  been  repeatedly  complained 
against  but  apparently  without  effect. 

What  is  the  real  reason?  Not  so  much  the  fault  of  the  personnel  as 
unattractive  living  conditions  and  meagre  salaries.  Employees  are 
human,  and  they  wish  to  better  themselves.  Some  one  says  that  such 
and  such  an  agency  is  more  attractive  — hence  request  to  be  transferred 
there.  Imagine  the  effect  of  such  a policy  on  any  community  or  in  any 
commercial  enterprise.  It  would  be  far  better  to  employ  fewer  persons 
and  pay  them  a decent  living  wage.  The  sympathies  of  all  of  us  are 
with  the  teachers,  physicians,  and  other  employees,  many  of  whom  are 
underpaid  and  overworked.  Some  have  remained  many  years  in  the 
Service,  but  a high  percentage  are  transferred  to  other  parts,  or  become 
discouraged  and  resign.1 

Twelfth  and  Thirteenth.  The  Indian  point  of  view  is  frequently 
more  accurate  than  our  own.  There  is  a growing  tendency  to  pass 
legislation,  or  put  into  effect  certain  rulings  regardless  of  the  wishes  of 
the  Indians.2  The  writer  of  this  report  has  held  councils  or  meetings 
with  the  Indians  on  eleven  different  reservations.  He  was  impressed 
with  the  many  sensible  suggestions  or  recommendations  made  by  these 
Indians,  yet  how  few  of  them  were  put  into  effect.  Numbers  of  our 
officials  do  not  seem  to  know  how  to  talk  with  Indians,  or  have  not 
sufficient  sympathy  with  the  Indian  point  of  view.  In  several  agencies 
the  writer  has  seen  Indians  waiting  for  hours  in  order  to  consult  with  the  _ 

1 The  case  of  Major  John  Brennan,  for  nearly  twenty  years  in  charge  of  the  Pine  Ridge 
Sioux.  Had  learned  his  Indians  and  their  needs.  Could  speak  some  Sioux.  No  good 
reason  (so  far  as  I know)  was  ever  given  for  his  removal.  Other  cases  may  be  found  in  the 
departmental  records. 

2 See  Bulletin  No.  223.  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  February,  1924.  A complete 
study  of  the  New  York  Iroquois  Situation.  They  have  held  to  lands  and  ideals  against 
determined  efforts  to  pass  unwise  legislation. 
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superintendent  or  some  subordinate  with  reference  to  their  affairs. 
Indeed,  there  are  many  instances  in  the  records  where  we  have  delib- 
erately proceeded  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  Indians  with  resultant 
serious  consequences.  The  old  style  Indian  council  is  rapidly  becoming 
the  “New  England  town  meeting,”  yet  on  one  very  large  reserve  in  the 
southwest,  the  superintendent  had  abolished  the  business  committee  of 
the  Indians  because  they  did  not  agree  with  his  point  of  view.  The 
effect  on  the  Indians  was  exceedingly  depressing  since  they  were  attempt- 
ing to  follow  the  “white  man’s  road”  exactly  as  they  had  been  urged  to 
do  by  the  authorities. 

Fourteenth.  A high  Government  official  who  made  a very  careful 
study  of  the  allotting  and  leasing  systems,  and  who  has  personally  visited 
practically  all  the  reservations  the  past  eight  years  informs  me  that  after 
careful  consideration  he  believes  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  75 % to  85%  sell 
or  mortgage  their  lands  soon  after  coming  into  unrestricted  possession  of 
them.  In  other  words,  but  a small  percentage  of  Indians  who  receive 
deeds  to  their  properties  are  able  to  retain  same.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
serious  and  discouraging  features  of  our  entire  Indian  problem. 

References  to  the  Commissioners’  and  to  Board  of  Commissioners’ 
reports  of  the  past  ten  years  impresses  one  with  the  increasing  number 
of  acres  leased  to  white  individuals  or  to  companies,  and  several  refer  to 
the  seriousness  of  this  problem.1 

Certain  considerable  sums  of  money  accrue  to  the  Indians  through 
leasing  to  white  men.  Especially  is  this  true  of  Crow,  Blackfeet,  or  other 
reserves,  yet  it  would  be  far  better  for  the  Indians  to  receive  the  entire 
benefit  themselves.  Honorable  Edward  E.  Ayer  made  statements  on 
more  than  one  occasion  at  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commis- 
sioners on  this  subject.2  As  a practical  business  man,  he  considered  it  a 
very  poor  and  wasteful  business  policy  to  permit  Indians  to  grant  white 
men  grazing  privileges  on  large  tracts  of  land,  receiving  anywhere  from 
50  cents  to  $2  per  grazing  head,  when  these  same  Indians  might  raise 
their  own  steers  and  obtain  anywhere  from  $25  to  as  high  as  $50  per 
head  according  to  the  market  price. 

We  have  not  the  space  to  discuss  the  history  of  grazing  but  it  has 
become  far-reaching  and  pernicious  in  its  effects  on  the  Indians.  Many 
of  our  plains  and  mountain  Indians  were  in  the  old  days  stock  raisers. 

1 Mr.  Ayer  in  the  Forty-Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners 
(pp.  16,  17)  comments  on  loss  of  revenue  on  the  Menominee  reservation  through  lack  of  a 
tribal  herd,  etc. 

2 General  Hugh  L.  Scott,  Honorable  Frank  Knox  have  also  presented  arguments 
similar  to  those  by  Mr.  Ayer. 
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The  same  is  true  of  numbers  of  the  Oklahoma  Indians.  It  would  not 
be  proper  to  say  all  of  this  is  changed,  but  certainly  much  of  it  has 
passed  away.  There  are  great  possibilities  for  extensive  and  valuable 
gains,  both  in  money  and  food  supply,  to  the  Indians  if  stock  raising  and 
grazing  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  a competent  expert  who,  through  the 
backing  of  Board  of  Advisors  and  the  Commissioner,  will  revive  this 
very  important  and  lucrative  industry. 

Fifteenth.  Much  might  be  said  with  reference  to  inspections, 
duplication  in  inspection  work,  but  perhaps  the  most  important  of  all  is 
the  statement  which  the  writer  of  this  report  has  frequently  emphasized 
in  public  addresses  and  private  publications,  i.e.,  we ^eem  to  learn  noth- 
ing from  the  past.  Careless  students  who  flunk  their  examinations  have 
at  least  youth  as  an  extenuating  circumstance.  The  most  inexcusable,  if 
not  one  of  the  saddest  features  of  our  entire  maladministration  of  Indian 
affairs,  lies  in  the  way  in  which  we  have  failed  to  put  into  effect  sensible 
recommendations  made  by  competent  inspectors,  special  agents,  citizens 
interested  in  Indians  or  members  of  Boards  or  Societies.  The  past 
fifteen  years  the  writer  has  attended  something  like  thirty-five  meetings 
of  a certain  organization,  the  members  of  which  serve  without  compensa- 
tion, travel  a great  deal,  inspect  Indian  conditions  and  frequently  con- 
tribute a considerable  portion  of  their  own  expenses.  It  was  not  so  very 
long  ago  that  the  Secretary  of  this  body  read  a long  list  of  various 
inspections,  honestly  and  carefully  made.  Usually  the  phrases  “lack  of 
funds,”  or  “no  action  yet,”  or  “under  consideration,”  were  uttered  in 
response  to  our  questions  as  to  what  had  been  accomplished.  It  required 
several  hours  to  read  aloud  this  interminable  list  and  so  rarely  was  the 
word  “accomplished”  uttered  that  when  we  did  hear  it,  there  was  a very 
decided  outburst  of  approval. 

The  Indian  Rights  Association,  inspectors,  special  agents,  and  super- 
intendents, citizens  living  in  or  near  Indian  communities,  and  most 
important  of  all,  the  Indians  themselves,  through  their  own  councils 
have  repeatedly  put  up  for  consideration  sensible  and  worth-while 
reforms.  It  is  most  unfortunate  that  so  small  a percentage  of  the 
recommendations  urged  have  been  put  into  effect. 

A certain  inspector,  who  had  served  many  years  in  various  govern- 
mental departments  with  credit,  was  transferred  to  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment and  placed  in  charge  of  “Indian  investigations.”  His  career  here 
was  brilliant,  and  he  obtained  a vast  bulk  of  important  evidence  during 
the  years  he  faithfully  served.1  Such  a man  — who  always  shunned 

1 It  is  suggested  that  any  one  interested  ask  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  for  permission 
to  read  the  several  reports  on  Oklahoma  Indians,  particularly  the  investigation  of  Ranch 
One  Hundred  and  One. 
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publicity  — unquestionably  deserved  to  be  continued  because  of  valuable 
and  intelligent  service,  efficiency  and  fearless  prosecution  of  evil,  yet  the 
drift  of  affairs  was  such  that  he  felt  compelled  to  be  transferred  (at  his 
request)  back  to  the  Treasury  and  general  secret  service  work. 

For  obvious  reasons  the  whole  story  cannot  be  told.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  we  have  lost  — not  gained  — by  permitting  so  painstaking  and 
competent  an  inspector  to  be  separated  from  the  Service. 

Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth . Indian  Medical  Service. 

No  one  seems  to  have  denied  the  importance  of  retaining  competent 
physicians,  nurses  and  field  matrons  in  the  Service.  It  is  chiefly  a 
question  of  salary.  On  page  35  of  Document  No.  149,  The  Indian 
Problem , Honorable  Malcolm  McDowell,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Indian  Commissioners,  presents  statistics  as  to  the  medical  service. 
In  the  same  pamphlet  some  thirty  pages  of  statistical  information  was 
preparechby  Mr.  McDowell  for  J.  E.  Otis,  Esq.,  of  Chicago. 

This  excellent  article  should  be  read  by  all  persons  interested  in 
Indian  Welfare.  December  2nd,  in  New  York  City,  the  Eastern  Asso- 
ciation of  Indian  Affairs  held  a joint  meeting  with  the  National  Com- 
mittee for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  and  heard  reports  as  to  the 
prevalence  of  trachoma  among  Indians.  Nearly  forty  percent  of 
Navaho  population  was  found  to  be  affected.  The  following  resolution 
was  adopted:  — 

“Whereas,  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  disclose  an 
alarming  prevalence  of  trachoma  among  the  Indians,  and 

Whereas,  trachoma  can  be  controlled  if  not  eradicated,  by  proper 
methods,  and 

Whereas,  trachoma  among  the  Indians  also  constitutes  a serious 
danger  to  surrounding  white  populations,  be  it  therefore 

Resolved,  that  we  urge  Congress  to  take  immediate  and  effective 
action. 

A.  E.  WHITE,  Secretary .” 

Hon.  J.  Weston  Allen,  of  Boston,  one  familiar  with  Indians,  visited 
the  Navaho  in  1913,  employed  a doctor  and  prepared  a report  on  Tra- 
choma. He  carried  letters  from  Secretary  Lane  and  returned  sub- 
mitting to  Mr.  Lane  the  facts  as  to  spread  of  Trachoma.  The  Secretary 
promised  immediate  action.  Nothing  worth  while  was  done.  Our 
delay  and  negligence  are  well-nigh  criminal.  In  1909  the  trachoma- 
tuberculosis  report  was  sent  in  from  White  Earth.  In  both  papers 
immediate  action  was  urged.  Secretary  McDowell  in  his  paper  says:  — 
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“The  annual  reports  of  Commissioners  of  Indian  Affairs  for  many 
years  have  deplored  the  insufficiency  of  the  Indian  medical  service. 
They  again  and  again  called  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  paltry 
salaries  of  Indian  Service  physicians,  to  their  unattractive  living  and 
working  conditions,  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  hospital  equipment,  and 
to  the  need  of  more  trained  nurses.  But  Congress,  while  increasing  the 
general  appropriations  for  health  work,  has  refused  to  authorize  an 
increase  in  physicians’  salaries,  and  Congress  is  the  only  source  of 
authority  for  this  increase.” 

In  1920  the  medical  officers  of  the  Bureau  found  24,773  out  of  66,718 
Indians  suffering  from  tuberculosis ! • 

These  medical  observations  are  very  important.  We  have  had  far 
too  scant  medical  or  vital  statistics.  There  is  little  to  be  said  in  extenua- 
tion of  our  course.  Is  the  continued  and  increasing  spread  of  trachoma 
and  tuberculosis  due  to  the  result  of  our  policy  of  herding  these  young 
Indians  together  in  schools  with  inadequate  medical  supervision?  By 
way  of  comparison  I requested  Professor  Bernard  Sheridan,  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools  of  the  City  of  Lawrence,  Massachusetts,  to  give  his 
statistics  as  to  disease.  He  says : — 

“There  are  in  attendance  8,688  children  from  5 to  15  years  of  age, 
great  numbers  of  whom  came  from  homes  of  recent  immigrants  from 
southern  European  countries,  and  many  are  of  poor  families  accustomed 
to  low  standards  of  living.  These  represent  eighteen  nationalities.  Few 
trachoma  cases  have  ever  been  observed.  Undernourished  boys  and 
girls,  who  exhibit  traces  of  incipient  tuberculosis  are  immediately  placed 
under  treatment  and  their  systems  built  up  through  proper  feeding.  No 
real  tuberculosis  patients  are  permitted  in  the  schools.” 

The  schools  in  Lawrence,  or  for  that  matter  in  the  whole  of  Massa- 
chusetts, would  be  closed  did  we  find  two  or  three  percent  of  trachoma  or 
tuberculosis  among  our  pupils.  If  we  failed  to  do  this,  the  American 
parents  would  compel  us  to  do  so.  Yet  we  discipline  Indian  parents 
because  they  do  not  wish  to  send  their  children  to  our  white-man’s 
schools  to  become  blind! 

The  following  letter  from  a Phillips  Academy  and  Dartmouth  grad- 
uate, who  entered  the  Indian  Service  some  years  ago,  full  of  enthusiasm 
and  with  a desire  to  remain  in  the  Service  permanently,  is  herewith 
appended : 

“Lancaster,  N.  H.,  March  26,  1924. 

“During  my  two  years  as  a teacher  in  the  Indian  Service  I was  in  a 
position  to  observe  first-hand  conditions  of  health  and  education. 
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Trachoma  was  always  prevalent  in  my  schools.  I treated  personally  on 
one  reservation,  under  the  direction  of  the  agency  physician,  from  6 to  io 
children.  I had  3 with  the  disease  so  far  advanced  that  they  were  treated 
in  the  hospital  by  the  doctor.  There  were  at  all  times  from  15%  to  25% 
of  the  children  afflicted  with  trachoma.  I was  the  only  teacher,  to  my 
knowledge,  that  personally  treated  the  children  with  any  regularity. 

“I  know  of  a little  girl  very  nearly  blind  from  pure  neglect  on  the 
part  of  former  field  matrons,  doctors,  and  agents  before  my  time.  I 
knew  of  another  little  girl  ordered  home  from  school  on  account  of 
trachoma,  but  who  received  very  little  regular  treatment  or  interest. 
The  agency  physician  was  exceptionally  kind,  sympathetic,  and  efficient, 
but  received  scant  cooperation  in  the  administering  of  his  prescriptions 
from  parents,  agents,  or  teachers. 

I did  not  see  an  unusual  amount  of  tuberculosis,  but  many  were 
undernourished  and  good  subjects  for  the  disease.  There  were  always 
some  who  had  sores,  but  not  being  a medical  man,  I cannot  write  authori- 
tatively of  their  origin.” 

The  white  parents  of  school  children  will  not  tolerate  that  which  we 
expect  the  Indian  parents  to  stand  for.  We  have  no  moral  right  to  place 
textbooks  above  health.1 

It  would  be  well  to  secure  Congressional  authority  to  transfer  to  a 
health  campaign  at  least  half  of  the  enormous  appropriation  for  educa- 
tion. Our  Indian  Bureau  and  outside  organizations  have  at  last  awak- 
ened to  the  situation.  We  must  force  Congress  to  grant  the  necessary 
funds. 

In  his  excellent  article  published  in  the  World's  Work , February, 
1924,  Doctor  Herbert  J.  Spinden,  one  of  the  leading  authorities  on 
primitive  peoples  and  particularly  the  Indians  in  this  country,  clearly 
indicted  that  the  spread  of  trachoma  is  chiefly  due  to  our  change  of  the 
Indians’  mode  of  life.  He  states : 

“Only  two  major  infectious  diseases  seem  to  have  had  their  origin 
among  the  American  Indians,  and  one  of  these  surely  did  not  reach  the 
Indians  of  the  United  States.  Tuberculosis,  trachoma,  diphtheria, 
measles,  smallpox,  typhoid,  cholera  — all  of  these  were  introduced  by 
the  white  man.  The  Indian  had  no  acquired  immunity  and  no  methods 
of  protection  against  these  introduced  maladies.  Moreover,  various 
changes  in  the  Indian  manner  of  living,  made  at  our  insistence,  resulted 
in  a greater  degree  of  exposure.  The  old  darkened  houses  of  the  Indians 
meant  that  flies  did  not  gather  in  them,  and  flies  are  a prime  factor  in 

1 Bulletin  No.  4.  Eastern  Association  on  Indian  Affairs.  New  York,  March  1,  1924. 
This  contains  observations  on  disease  among  the  Pueblos. 
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trachoma,  which  has  painfully  attacked  a large  proportion  of  our 
Indians.  The  call  for  sanitation  is  one  of  the  clearest,  and  in  this  matter 
the  white  man  should  recognize  his  responsibility.  Let  the  national  and 
state  bodies  join  in  a work  which  after  all  has  a relation  to  the  general 
health  of  the  nation.” 

Eighteenth.  The  subject  of  education  has  been  much  under  discus- 
sion the  past  50  years.  In  general,  the  policy  is  more  or  less  satisfactory. 
Perhaps  more  emphasis  should  have  been  placed  on  adapting  our  system 
of  education  to  the  Indians’  needs  rather  than  forcing  the  Indian  boy  and 
girl  to  hastily  study  a culture  the  essentials  of  which  they  could  not  grasp. 
Commissioner  Robert  G.  Valentine’s  views  on  education  were  admirably 
set  forth  on  several  occasions,  notably  at  the  Lake  Mohonk  Conference 
in  the  fall  of  1910.1 

The  numerous  reports  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners  all 
stress  education.  In  1915  a very  carefully  prepared  plan  was  prepared 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners.  Whether  it 
received  due  consideration  by  the  authorities,  the  writer  is  unable  to 
ascertain. 

This  program  for  reforms  or  changes  in  our  educational  policy  as 
applied  to  Indians  might  not  have  been  entirely  acceptable.  Yet  it 
presented  a solution  along  lines  of  right  direction.  It  was  simple,  concise, 
and  to  the  point. 

Many  observers  and  educators  have  thought  that  we  should  shape 
our  educational  policy,  hearing  in  mind  the  difference  between  tribes. 
For  instance,  desert  Indians  such  as  the  Navaho,  while  receiving  benefits 
of  a general  curriculum  yet  would  be  subject  to  vocational  training  in 
stock  raising  and  husbandry.  The  Indians  of  certain  Northwest 
reserves  show  an  adaptability  for  the  handling  of  stock  and  timber. 
Those  of  the  Great  Lakes  region  agricultural,  timber  and  stock  raising. 
The  Pueblo  should  be  encouraged  to  develop  their  native  arts  and 
crafts,  etc. 

It  seems  unfortunate  that  we  should  attempt  to  make  a blacksmith 
out  of  a Sioux,  when  theNavaho  are  natural  workers  in  metal;  or  attempt 
to  train  a Papago  or  Pima  in  forestry  instead  of  developing  his  natural 
bent  along  lines  of  desert  agriculture-irrigation.  We  should  confer  with 
leading  educators  and  ethnologists  and  adopt  a broad,  intelligent,  and 
comprehensive  scheme  of  education  for  our  Indians. 

Education  is  inseparably  linked  with  general  Indian  progress  in 
toto.  We  have  in  this  summary  considered  a few  reports  of  the  many 

1 See  official  report,  pages  40-48. 
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on  file.  After  consideration  of  Section  Nineteen,  a letter  covering  the 
entire  subject  of  Indian  administration  will  be  presented. 

Nineteenth.  The  voluminous  reports  and  documents  issued  by 
various  committees  of  Congress,  the  Interior  Department  Branches  of 
Indian  Service,  the  past  fifty  years,  together  with  the  several  hundred 
unpublished  reports  of  inspectors  and  special  agents,  contain  a vast 
amount  of  data  relating  to  specific  requests  by  Indians.  To  examine 
this  bulk  of  material,  correlate  same,  and  bring  order  out  of  chaos,  would 
require  the  services  of  several  trained  librarians.  During  the  past  ten 
years  the  writer  has  read,  when  time  afforded,  a great  many  of  these 
reports  and  documents.  It  does  not  matter  whether  one  begins  with 
California,  South  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  or  New  Mexico.  In  any  one  of 
our  states  where  exists  a considerable  Indian  population  the  records 
present  one  dominant  factor  which  stands  out  preeminently  over  all 
others.  And  that  is,  the  desires  of  the  Indians  themselves. 

The  best  statement  covering  the  situation  of  Navaho  and  other 
Indians  in  the  Southwest  was  written  by  Rev.  Anselm  Weber,  O.  F.  M., 
published  July  25,  1914,  and  is  called:  “The  Navaho  Indians.  A 
Statement  of  Facts.”  How  far  this  has  influenced  legislation  or  action 
in  favor  of  the  Navaho,  we  are  not  advised.  The  recommendations  are 
put  forth  by  one  who  was  long  familiar  with  the*lndians,  and  we  would 
have  done  well  to  have  adopted  his  suggestions  years  ago. 

In  councils,  or  at  Washington,  many  Indian  requests  are  not  put 
forth  very  concretely,  because  they  labor  under  manifest  disadvantages. 
The  principle,  however,  is  nearly  the  same  in  all  cases,  save  where  the 
real  Indians  through  designing  mixed  bloods,  are  influenced  by  certain 
white  men.  And  this  dominant  factor  is  that  they  want  their  health, 
their  property,  and  their  livelihood  vouchsafed  to  them.  A perfectly 
reasonable  request! 

In  many  of  the  hearings  before  the  Committees  in  Congress,  or  the 
Commissioner  and  his  heads  of  Departments,  we  observe  that  after  the 
Indians  have  stated  their  desires,  what  might  be  termed  an  opposition 
party  appears.  Let  us  take  a concrete  example,  since  the  history  is 
well  known,  and  the  records  are  complete,  that  of  White  Earth,  Min- 
nesota. The  Indians  (fullbloods)  wished  the  French  Canadian  element 
removed  from  their  rolls.  They  were  backed  in  this  reasonable,  just,  and 
sensible  request  by  Inspectors  Linnen  and  Moorehead  who  had  spent 
five  months  in  a painstaking  investigation.  Missionaries  and  priests 
also  substantiated  the  claim  of  the  Indians.  The  land  and  timber 
interests,  which  had  despoiled  these  Indians,  more  or  less  influenced  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  for  although  it  was  recommended  that  the 
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French  Canadians  (the  disturbing  element)  headed  by  one  Gus  H. 
Beaulieu  should  be  stricken  from  the  rolls,  this  was  not  done.  If  these 
persons  have  been  removed  since  that  time,  the  writer  stands  corrected. 
Yet  he  has  never  ascertained  that  so  reasonable  a request  was  ever 
granted. 

We  presented  enough  evidence  to  Secretary  Garfield  to  make  our 
position  impregnable.  We  were  backed  by  all  the  decent  Indians,  yet  he 
hesitated,  passed  the  matter  to  his  successor,  Mr.  Ballinger.  This 
Secretary  transferred  it  to  Mr.  Fisher,  and  “the  buck  was  then  passed” 
to  Honorable  Franklin  K.  Lane.  The  net  result  was  that  the  French 
Canadians  were  continued  on  the  roll.1 

Numerous  other  similar  troubles  on  many  reservations  cannot  be 
given  in  detail  here.  The  point  is,  that  absolutely  nothing  was  gained  by 
continuing  French  Canadians  as  Indians  on  the  rolls.  It  was  a gross 
injustice. 

In  northern  New  York  live  6,000  Indians,  descendants  of  the  famous 
Iroquois.  On  Old  Town  Island,  central  Maine,  are  some  hundreds  of 
Penobscots.  These  two  groups  should  be  taken  as  an  example  of 
efficient,  satisfactory,  just  management,  or  supervision,  of  Indians  in  the 
United  States.  The  Penobscots  have  remained  in  peace  and  more  or  less 
prosperity  for  over  a century.  They  speak  English,  are  progressive,  and 
questions  of  graft  and  disease  do  not  enter  into  their  affairs.  The 
Iroquois,  likewise,  have  developed  their  communal  holdings,  have  made 
very  satisfactory  progress  and  have  already  produced  some  leaders  and 
prominent  Indians.  They  possess  a distant  advantage,  do  these  Iroquois, 
in  that  they  have  several  able  attorneys  and  public  men  who  appear 
before  national  or  state  committees  of  Congress  and  the  legislature  and 
put  forward  their  claims  in  a clear,  concise  and  convincing  manner. 
These  men  are  well-posted  and  they  generally  win  out  over  their  op- 
ponents. In  northern  New  York  there  is  not  a horde  of  clever  politicians, 
egged  on  by  local  pressure  to  bring  about  a division  of  the  reservations, 
or  any  one  of  those  many  cleverly  put  arguments  which  have  obtained 
elsewhere. 


EVIDENCE  FROM  THE  FIELD 

Under  this  heading  it  is  proposed  to  present  a synopsis  of  observa- 
tions from  persons  in  many  walks  of  life  who  live,  or  have  lived,  in 
Indian  communities.  Some  have  known  Indians  for  a few  years;  others 

1 In  the  Court  of  Claims  of  the  United  States.  Departmental  No.  158.  In  the  Matter 
of  the  Petition  of  Rev.  Charles  T.  Wright  et  al  for  the  Purification  of  the  White  Earth 
Roll.  Washington,  1914. 
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have  twenty-five  to  thirty  years  acquaintance  with  Indian  conditions. 
Of  the  many  replies  received  in  answer  to  a circular  letter,  a general 
statement  indicates  the  trend  of  prevailing  opinion.  These  can  not  well 
be  tabulated,  since  most  of  the  persons  approach  our  Indian  problem 
from  divergent  points  of  view.  As  a general  proposition,  however,  tables 
prepared  in  considerable  detail  and  published  as  statistics  in  The  Ameri- 
can Indian , 1914,  pages  345  to  359,  might  be  applied  today.  That  is,  in 
checking  over  a large  number  of  replies  received  in  March  and  April, 
1924,  from  some  sixteen  states,  and  comparing  them  with  more  extended 
information  received  eleven  years  ago,  one  might  be  justified  in  accepting 
previous  conclusions. 

Over  one  hundred  persons  replied  and  a composite  of  the  replies 
might  be  compiled  as  follows: 

Release  from  governmental  supervision,  competent  or  educated 
Indians,  and  those  of  more  than  three-fourths  quantum  white  blood. 

Restrict  homesteads. 

Trachoma  and  tuberculosis  are  not  decreasing. 

In  Oklahoma  permit  the  Federal  Government  to  assume  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  Indians. 

Increase  salaries,  raise  personnel  of  the  Service. 

Fewer  laws,  more  enforcement. 

These  communications  are  all  available  for  study  on  the  part  of 
Congressional  Committees. 

From  one  familiar  with  the  Service,  comes  our  most  important  com- 
munication. It  deserves  to  be  given  the  public.  I have  seen  none  so 
comprehensive. 

“April  1 6 th,  1924. 

“ I have  a copy  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  One  Hundred.  I 
am  amazed  that  it  side-stepped  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  sore  spot, 
namely,  politics.  And  by  politics  I mean  both  partisan  politics  and  that 
invisible  influence  which  determines  what  the  Indian  Bureau  shall  do  in 
instances  where  Indian  interests  conflict  with  white  interests.  I need 
only  to  cite  the  guardianship  conditions  in  Oklahoma,  the  long  conflict 
on  Crow,  the  suspicious  lack  of  water  completion  on  Uintah,  the  loss  of 
original  Pima  water  rights,  the  loss  of  fishing  rights  along  the  Columbia 
(altho  I believe  that  some  of  these  have  been  restored),  etc.,  etc.,  for  you 
to  understand  what  I mean.  The  premature  opening  of  reservations  has 
been  due  to  the  pressure  of  local  interests  rather  than  to  a well-based 
conviction  that  such  Indians  required  such  a change.  Along  the  line  of 
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partisanship,  I think  no  fair  citizen  will  disagree  with  the  statement  that 
politics  has  stood  in  the  way  of  real  constructive  work  for  Indians  because 
the  Commissioner  has  always  been  a political  appointee  and  subject  to 
change,  together  with  his  policy,  with  every  change  of  administration. 

“The  attempt  to  blanket  all  Indians  under  one  policy  is  a mistake. 
There  are  racial  (tribal),  environmental  and  development  differences 
which  call  for  a variation  of  treatment.  I have  never  felt  that  Pueblos 
and  Neah  Bays,  Kiowas  and  Mission  Indians  were  in  the  same  class  in 
all  respects.  Several  years  ago,  I tried  to  prevail  upon  Dr.  Glenn  of  the 
Sage  Foundation  to  undertake  a survey  of  a few  typical  tribes,  to  de- 
termine what  their  development  had  been  through  their  contacts  with 
civilization.  Such  a survey  might  prove  a difference  and  indicate  what 
educational  trend  should  be  followed  in  each  case. 

“The  attempt  to  individualize  the  Indian  has  proceeded  too 
rapidly,  and  as  I have  intimated,  it  has  been  done  out  of  deference  to 
pressure  of  whites  rather  than  to  the  essential  requirements  of  the 
Indians  themselves.  The  reservation  plan  might  have  been  an  ex- 
cellent economic  school  had  it  been  conducted  with  enlightenment  and 
idealism  and  its  disappearance  would  have  been  orderly  and  with  small 
waste.  The  whole  economic  change  for  the  Indian  has  been  attempted 
in  the  brief  space  of  fifty  years,  by  revolution  almost,  and  it  is  too  much 
to  expect  that  he  should  be  able  to  alter  in  so  short  a time  the  concepts 
that  have  been  the  products  of  centuries  of  experience  in  a simpler 
economic  environment.  As  a result,  we  have  had  great  waste  of  men, 
money  and  materials. 

“The  standardization  of  his  education  has  been  equally  at  fault. 
Our  system  is  patterned  as  nearly  after  that  of  whites  as  it  is  possible 
to  make  it.  We  have  had  the  most  unique  — if  I may  be  pardoned 
such  a superlative  — chance  to  demonstrate  something  original  educa- 
tionally, and  haven’t.  It  has  wrung  my  soul  to  see  our  little  wild  things 
from  the  Navaho  caged  in  such  excellent  institutions  as  Carlisle,  Haskell 
and  the  like.  I have  firmly  believed  that  there  is  another  method  pos- 
sible, but  experts  are  needed  for  the  job. 

“ In  matters  of  health,  the  same  may  be  said.  Not  that  the  identical 
curative  and  preventive  measures  should  not  be  used,  but  their  applica- 
tion has  not  been  thoughtfully  administered.  I deplore  the  present 
movement  in  the  Indian  Office  to  build  houses  for  the  Apaches.  Shade 
of  Edward  Trudeau!!  A hot  climate,  a wandering  tribe  without  a single 
hygienic  house-habit!  Tuberculosis  and  trachoma  will  increase  and 
then  we  will  be  ready  with  remedy  and  so-called  prevention ! The  degree 
of  development  of  the  tribe,  should  be  the  basis  of  house-improvement. 
When  an  Indian  in  due  process  of  evolution  is  ready  to  use  a house,  the 
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chances  are  that  he  will  build  one  for  himself  and  will  need  no  Govern- 
ment help  except  in  the  planning.  Sic,  the  Hopis. 

“We  have  no  adequate  system  of  vital  statistics.  Our  present  ones 
are  not  worth  the  paper  they  are  written  on.  For  several  years  I made  it 
a point  to  examine  them  at  the  various  agencies  and  I soon  found  out 
their  untrustworthiness.  Is  it  upon  these,  that  the  Office  has  based  its 
amazing  and  fallacious  statement  that  Indians  are  increasing  in  number? 
It  all  depends  upon  what  an  Indian  is.  I do  not  see  the  need  of  a great 
many  statistics  that  are  now  required  of  the  field,  but  I do  see  the  need 
of  more  reliable  ones  along  important  lines. 

“A  trained  welfare  service  that  is  always  practical  is  a crying  need. 

“As  to  immorality — the  question  is  too  large  a one  and  capable 
of  too  many  qualifications  for  brief  discussion.  In  general  the  moral 
tone  of  the  Indians  has  suffered  by  contacts  with  whites.  Altho  there 
are  liars  and  thieves  among  them,  Indian  honesty  runs  straighter  than  a 
white  man’s.  Except  where  motives  of  revenge  operated,  Indians  were 
more  scrupulous  man  to  man.  The  white  man  in  his  dealings  with  the 
Indian  has  been  distinctly  unscrupulous,  yet  the  Indian  has  been  taught 
to  believe  him  superior.  Hence  the  first  dent  in  an  Indian’s  morality,  to 
wit,  imitation  of  the  white  man  in  his  dealings. 

“As  to  sex  immorality  — this,  too,  is  a large  question.  There  were 
tribes  whose  sex  codes  were  always  loose;  when  they  came  into  contact 
with  whites,  it  was  inevitably  a contact  with  a low  class.  There  are 
other  tribes  where  girls  were  protected  and  where  fidelity  and  chastity 
had  a meaning.  It  is  difficult  to  make  comparisons  but  as  a general 
proposition  I would  say  that  the  morals  of  Indians  have  suffered  by 
contact  with  whites,  but  in  larger  measure  the  decline  in  morals  is  due  to 
the  economic  and  social  phase  through  which  most  tribes  are  passing. 
Morality  is  not  a fixed  quantity;  it  is  often  determined  by  necessity  and 
affected  by  custom.  We  have  attempted  some  forcing  in  this  field  also. 
Indirectly  the  school  is  to  blame  in  part  for  it  has  helped  break  down  the 
authority  of  parents  and  tribal  leaders.  Indian  youth  are  sexually  strong; 
the  native  method  of  regulation  was  to  keep  the  sexes  apart  till  marriage. 
We  take  these  same  youth  and  put  them  into  school  together,  separated 
in  dormitory  life  to  be  sure,  but  not  in  recreation  altogether.  We 
encourage  them  to  learn  the  modern  dance  which  couples  them  off  in 
contacts  that  they  have  not  been  trained  to  withstand  and  then  are 
surprised  if  there  are  occasional  lapses  at  school  and  a lack  of  self- 
discipline  when  they  go  home.  I do  not  believe  in  co-education  for 
Indians  beyond  the  fourth  grade  until  possibly  the  tenth  and  then  only 
in  small  institutions  where  their  social  training  can  be  carefully  carried 
out. 
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“The  question  of  transfers  of  employees  is  a serious  one,  but  it 
rests  upon  deeper  causes  and  these  must  be  modified  before  any  change 
in  the  present  system  will  be  successful.  If  it  is  curtailed  now,  I doubt 
if  we  could  secure  many  employees.  Life  on  a reservation  be- 
comes infinitely  circumscribed  and  something  must  be  done  to  make 
conditions  of  life  more  attractive  and  more  must  be  done  to  secure 
proper  persons  for  such  employment.  You  have  probably  seen,  as  I, 
deplorable,  seedy,  drab  conditions  in  our  schools;  no  wonder  that  the 
product  has  been  seedy  and  drab!  You  and  I would  become  like  the 
surroundings,  without  opportunity  for  contacts  or  change. 

“No,  there  is  not  too  much  authority  at  Washington,  but  it  could 
be  made  more  flexible  in  the  case  of  tried  and  capable  superintendents. 
The  crux  of  the  matter  often  is  that  the  man  in  the  field  is  more  capable 
than  the  clerk  at  the  Office,  who  must  pass  upon  field  matters.  Such 
men  as  Mr.  Wright,  of  Osage,  should  have  standing  at  the  Office  so  that 
his  action  would  be  permitted  or  endorsed  without  delay  or  equivoca- 
tion; on  the  other  hand,  such  men  as  Mr.  Wright  seldom  take  a step 
that  might  affect  the  policy  of  the  Office  without  giving  the  Office  an 
opportunity  fo  endorse  or  deny  local  action.  In  the  small  schools  I had 
temporary  charge  of,  I found  very  little  real  restriction  upon  initiative, 
except  in  the  matter  of  purchases.  If  there  were  less  “influence,, 
abroad,  it  is  conceivable  that  men  who  had  been  appointed  for  merit, 
would  respond  to  appeals  for  honesty  and  economy  in  administration 
rather  than  by  the  rigid  rules  and  regulations  set  forth.  One  great  evil  of 
a centralized  administration  is  the  numbers  of  questionnaires,  rules, 
orders,  etc.,  that  emanate  from  headquarters.  I have  never  seen  an 
agency  where  there  was  sufficient  help  to  do  the  work  necessary  for  the 
welfare  of  the  Indians  and  fulfil  all  the  clerical  demands  besides.  The 
question  is,  which  is  of  greater  importance? 

“The  Government  appears  to  discourage  the  conference  as  a 
means  to  better  administration  or  better  esprit;  — I am  speaking 
now  of  the  field,  not  of  the  Office.  Some  of  us,  especially  Mr.  Peairs, 
have  fought  valiantly  for  conferences,  but  with  no  vociferous  success. 
There  should  be  opportunity  given  to  superintendents  and  others  for 
such  contacts  in  their  lines  of  work  as  will  stimulate  them.  With  the 
best  intentions  in  the  world,  men  go  stale,  go  dead  on  their  feet  for  the 
want  of  freshening  and  reviving  contacts.  With  our  medical  service, 
this  is  a reproach  beyond  words.  Can  you  imagine  the  best  of  physicians 
not  losing  heart  when  obliged  to  hire  a substitute  if  they  wish  to  attend 
a convention,  the  journey  to  which  is  often  long  and  expensive  — and 
their  salaries  ranging  around  $1800  per  year!! 
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“Your  question  in  regard  to  leasing  of  Indian  lands,  cannot  be 
answered  categorically.  Leasing  on  Crow  proved  to  bring  about  most 
of  the  evils;  yet  the  Indian  herd  that  was  bought  to  use  the  land,  fared 
ill  because  salaries  were  too  low  to  secure  capable  men  to  be  responsi- 
ble for  the  handling  of  the  herd.  These  men  had  no  standing  at 
Washington,  so  when  they  wished  to  sell,  their  judgment  was  not 
accepted  without  infinite  argument  at  Washington,  during  which  time 
the  market  fell  — and  the  Indians  lost  thousands  of  dollars.  If  I am 
not  strictly  true  in  regard  to  Crow,  these  are  the  facts  on  Blackfeet. 
Oil  and  mineral  leasing  have  proved  sources  of  endless  trouble.  Yet 
there  are  many  Indians  who  would  die  in  dire  poverty  without  leas- 
ing. Again,  I believe  that  no  blanket  leasing  policy  can  be  adopted. 

“Any  reorganization  of  the  Service  should  (i)  remove  the  Bureau 
from  politics,  making  it  possible  to  man  it  with  experts,  at  the  top  at 
least.  (2)  Make  such  conditions  of  salary  and  environment  possible  as 
will  attract  a higher  grade  of  employees.  (3)  Raise  the  entrance  require- 
ments. (4)  Provide  for  extension  work  for  employees  and  introductory 
training  for  entering  employees.  (5)  Reorganize  the  educational  system 
to  make  it  more  flexible,  more  adapted  or  adaptable  to  Indian  needs,  and 
using  all  the  best  methods  of  psychology  to  preserve  the  present  excel- 
lent powers  of  the  Indian  and  add  to  them  such  as  he  requires  to  live 
under  our  present  economic  and  social  system  — not  highly  specialized 
education,  except  that  opportunities  may  be  offered  to  cases  of  rare 
ability.  (6)  Revival  of  medical  departments,  not  under  the  Public 
Health,  but  co-operative  with  it  and  possibly  related  to  it  in  some  way. 
The  Indian  Service  is  a going,  not  a coming  service,  and  its  medical  work 
will  gradually  become  extinguished  in  favor  of  state  organizations  and 
control,  so  I see  no  reason  for  its  inclusion  or  absorption  at  present  in 
Public  Health.  (7)  Welfare  Work  on  a carefully  planned  basis,  suited  to 
the  needs  of  each  tribe,  and  related  in  some  way  to  local  work,  but  not 
under  any  authority  but  that  of  the  Indian  Bureau.  Conditions  of  work 
should  be  such  that  a good  type  of  employee  can  be  secured. 

“One  result  that  the  Government  has  never  seemed  able  to  obtain 
is  development  of  native  leaders.  The  Government  has  apparently 
striven  to  discount  and  even  extinguish  all  leadership.  Instead  of 
stressing  the  spirituality  of  the  Indian  character,  stimulating  its  imagina- 
tion, we  have  dolefully  dwelt  upon  the  importance  of  all  material  posses- 
sions. I have  this  much  sympathy  with  the  Indian  movement  newly 
sprung  up  that  it  recognizes  this  point.” 

The  inspection  reports  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners  cover 
a wide  range  of  investigation,  number  several  hundred,  and  should  be 
carefully  read. 
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At  the  conclusion  of  an  investigation  of  three  reservations  in 
Colorado  and  Utah,  Major  Frank  Knox,  in  1925,  made  the  following 
very  pertinent  suggestions. 

“I  do  not  believe  we  are  ever  to  get  a satisfactory  reorganization  of 
Indian  administration  through  the  efforts  of  any  one  man.  Criticism  of 
the  present  organization  of  Indian  Bureau  is  impersonal.  . . The 
criticism  which  can  be  made  today  applies  with  absolutely  equal  force 
to  substantially  every  administration  of  the  Bureau  for  many  years. 
The  reform  which  good  business  methods,  efficient  administration,  and 
an  adequate  protection  of  Indian  rights  requires,  can  not  come  from 
within  the  Bureau.  It  must  come  from  without.  It  should  be  preceded 
by  a very  careful  and  painstaking  survey  of  the  situation  by  a group  of 
men,  whose  own  achievements  in  private  or  public  life  would  enable 
them  to  bring  to  the  job  the  knowledge  and  experience  which  is  essential 
to  restore  order  out  of  the  present  chaos  of  Indian  administration. 

“I  would  very  warmly  recommend  to  the  consideration  of  our 
Board  the  matter  of  suggesting  legislation  to  the  next  session  of  Congress 
which  would  create  a special  commission  to  study  the  entire  question  of 
Indian  administration  and  report  back  to  Congress  its  findings.  From 
such  a report,  the  task  of  simplifying,  and  making  efficient  Indian 
administration  could  proceed  with  reasonable  hope  of  success.” 

ENGLAND’S  MANAGEMENT  OF  DEPENDENT  PEOPLES 

When  the  author  of  this  report  was  in  London  a year  ago  he  secured 
an  appointment  with  several  gentlemen  representing  the  Colonial 
Office.  An  interview  was  arranged  and  Mr.  Strachey  of  that  office  spoke 
at  length.  It  is  somewhat  unjust  to  the  Honorable  Mr.  Strachey  to  so 
condense  his  remarks  but  space  does  not  permit  expansion. 

He  attributed  the  success  of  the  British  Government,  not  only  in 
Canada  but  in  other  portions  of  the  world,  to  a number  of  definite  and 
continuous  policies.  The  office  and  the  administrators  and  field  men  are 
absolutely  independent  of  political  control.  They  look  forward  to  the 
Service  as  a life’s  career  and  are  promoted  for  merit.  The  representa- 
tives of  the  Government  remain  sufficiently  long  on  an  assignment  to 
understand  the  needs  of  their  wards.  They  do  not  attempt  to  stamp 
out  all  native  incentive.  That  is  (and  this  is  very  important)  the  British 
Government  administration  does  not  attempt  to  cast  all  peoples  of 
other  races  or  tribes  in  the  same  mold.  They  differentiate  as  to  con- 
ditions and  environment  and  mental  capacity.  They  do  not  hurry  or 
force  their  natives.  The  net  result  is  while  (in  Canada)  certain  individual 
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Indians  may  not  have  reached  the  plane  attained  by  some  of  our  Indians, 
their  wards  as  a whole  are  less  diseased  and  there  is  probably  less  pauper- 
ism. All  through  the  British  Empire  there  is  little  or  no  attempt  to 
stamp  out  and  destroy  native  characteristics  or  ideals.  In  brief,  instead 
of  compelling  certain  groups  to  “take  the  white  man’s  road,”  through 
sympathetic  understanding  they  lead  them  along  the  “white  man’s 
road.”  They  have  very  little  graft  and  scandals  such  as  are  common 
with  us  in  certain  of  our  Indian  communities. 

The  laws  are  better  enforced  and  the  natives  have  confidence  in 
British  justice  and  British  administration.  That  their  policy  in  its 
entirety  could  be  applied  to  all  our  Indians  is  doubtful,  yet  on  the  whole 
we  would  do  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  British  success  and  our  own  failure 
and  shape  our  course,  or  administration,  accordingly. 

Faithful  Employees.  It  must  not  be  assumed  from  what  has  been 
said  in  the  foregoing  pages  that  the  author  desires  to  criticise  the  work 
of  individuals  in  the  Indian  Service.  That  is  far  from  my  purpose.  It 
is  rather  the  system  which  is  at  fault.  In  this  connection  it  is  well  to 
quote  a sentence  from  a letter  just  received:  — 

“Epics  might  be  written  of  the  devotion  of  Commissioners,  super- 
intendents, and  employees,  to  the  Indians’  cause;  such  guardians  of  their 
welfare  would  be  the  first  to  desire  changes  in  the  system  that  would 
permit  greater  opportunities  for  usefulness.” 

Finally.  Sporadic  attempts  to  reform  our  Indian  Service  are  not 
infrequent.  The  official  records  and  those  of  individuals  and  organiza- 
tions are  multitudinous.1  We  hesitate  not  because  of  lack  of  evidence 
that  our  system  is  “rock-ribbed  and  ancient  as  the  sun”  but  rather 
because  Committees  in  the  Congress  will  not  act.  Even  the  average  man 
in  the  street  knows  the  few  wealthy  Indians  are  over-played  as  publicity 
stunts  and  that  we  show  a continual  “increase  of  population”  by  count- 
ing people  of  one  sixty-fourth  (or  less)  native  blood  as  Indians.  The 
Oklahoma  debacle2  extending  as  it  has  through  twenty-five  years  is  a 
national  disgrace.3  Four  members  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commis- 
sioners went  to  Oklahoma  in  the  Fall  of  1925.  Their  exhaustive  study 
of  conditions  will  form  a very  important  document  and  should  be  heeded 
by  our  Congress. 

1 Probably  over  20,000  pages. 

2 Report  of  Investigation  in  Oklahoma,  1913,  submitted  to  Secretary  Lane,  publication 
declined.  Issued  as  a privately  printed  report,  1913.  Drastic  recommendations  made  — 
facts  never  denied. 

3 Oklahoma’s  Poor  Rich  Indians,  Indian  Rights  Association,  1924. 
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Beginning  with  the  Frontier  Days  of  1830  and  extending  down  to 
present  times  we  have  shown  little  capacity,  intelligence  or  fairness  in 
our  treatment  of  the  Red  Americans.  The  Navaho,  Iroquois  and 
Penobscots  that  we  let  alone  for  a century,  have  all  done  well.  Note  the 
exception;  that  the  Navaho  were  healthy  and  contented  — little  tra- 
choma — until  we  began  that  cruel  and  stupid  policy  of  forcing  them 
along  the  “white  man’s  road.”  Now  great  numbers  of  children 
suffer  from  approaching  blindness!  And  all  of  this  misery  was 
unnecessary! 

In  charge  of  our  wards  we  need  a man  of  the  type  of  Doctor  Grenfell 
and  volunteers  and  assistants  — a worthy  and  competent  personnel  — 
and  sufficient  appropriations  to  safeguard  health  and  property  rights. 

The  nineteen  recommendations  (or  ones  similar  to  them)  established 
permanently,  sustained  and  carried  on  by  earnest  men  and  women, 
supported  by  our  Congress,  made  independent  of  selfish  or  political 
interests,  will  save  the  American  Indian.  It  is  not  too  late.  It  will  be 
too  late  if  we  continue  in  the  future  as  we  have  in  the  past. 

WARREN  KING  MOOREHEAD 
Andover 

Massachusetts 
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